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Editorial: 


TOWARD A GREATER ASSOCIATION 


a vital growing organization ever since it began. 

Without exception it has increased in member- 
ship and prestige with each succeeding year. In 
maintaining such a record the Association has been 
extremely fortunate in the choice of its executive 
directors. This has been particularly true in the case 
of Howard L. Russell who resigned on July 1. 

The record of Howard Russell’s accomplishments as 
Director of the Association is too lengthy to list here. 
One of his accomplishments in my opinion, however, 
stands out above all others. This was his ability to 
keep the attention of the membership constantly fixed 
on providing for America “Good Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration.” 

It is the conviction of the Board of the Association 
that this tradition will carry on under Loula Dunn’s 
direction. With her rich background of experience in 
public welfare—at the various levels of government, in 


T=: American Public Welfare Association has been 


various assignments within public welfare, and in 
various parts of the country—she has learned to recog- 
nize and appreciate the many component parts that 
produce good public welfare administration. 

Miss Dunn’s task as Director of this Association 
will be far from easy. The many issues that confront 
the people of America today tend to obscure from 
time to time basic objectives in good public welfare 
programs. Miss Dunn has the proven ability to give 
the necessary leadership and a clear vision of the role 
that the Association and all its members can play in 
forming the patterns of future public welfare pro- 
grams and practices. With the traditional whole- 
hearted cooperation between the many members of 
this Association, its increasing growth in influence and 
prestige is assured. 


Joseru E. Batpwin, President 
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by Mitprep P. Bearp, Supervisor 


Information and Public Relations Service 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare 


aware of their public relations responsibilities and 

consequently are looking for the most effective, 
yet the least expensive way in which to tell the 
“welfare story”. 

The right of Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer to know how 
and for what their tax dollars are being spent cannot 
be questioned. This means that the public welfare 
agency has the obligation to present the facts through 
an effective informational program. 

But the responsibility of the agency does not end 
with the taxpayer. There is the equally great obliga- 
tion to those who need its services. Some of the serv- 
ices which the agency can give may be misunderstood 
or there may be large areas of unmet need. It is then 
that the public welfare agency needs an educational 
as well as an informational program. 


p UBLIC WELFARE agencies have become increasingly 


Op INFORMATIONAL ProcRAM 


OUR YEARS AGO, our monthly magazine, informa- 
F tional booklets and occasional news releases con- 
stituted our public informational program. Occasional 
requests for speakers were filled. But we were con- 
vinced that service clubs, P.T.A. and school groups, 
universities and colleges, clubwomen’s organizations, 
church organizations and many other groups would 
be interested in learning more about their public 
welfare services if given the opportunity. 

The first step was the formulation of a speaker’s 
bureau which made speakers available to organizations 
throughout the state. We endeavored through various 
devices such as announcements in our magazine, 
newspaper publicity, brief announcements in club 
publications, letters to program chairmen, and per- 
sonal calls, to make organizations aware of the service. 

Preparation of speeches is time-consuming, our 
already overworked staff members pointed out. Too, 
many candidly acknowledged that they were not born 
speech-makers. “Canned” speeches, it was agreed, 
lack the spontaneous quality needed to hold an audi- 
ence. With the old Chinese proverb in mind that 
“one picture is worth 1,000”—or is it “10,000 words”— 
we decided to experiment with films as a part of the 
service of the speaker’s bureau. 

A limited budget made movies prohibitive in cost. 





The Use of Slide Films in Public Helations 


Too, it was agreed that zo film would be better than 
one with amateurish photography and action. As 
opposed to this, 2” x 2” color transparencies were 
inexpensive, could be filmed with comparative ease 
and with equipment which wasn’t too costly. When 
accompanied by an interesting, well-written script, 
a film could be presented by most members of the 
staff. No time would be needed to write speeches; 
however, should a talk be used, it could be effec- 
tively supplemented by a slide showing. The cost 
of projection equipment would be only a fraction 
of that of motion picture equipment. 


Usep ror Many Purposss 


HE FLEXIBILITY of a series of slides offered still 
) pete advantage. Obsolete pictures, as in the 
case of services for crippled children where new types 
of treatment and equipment are added as progress 
is made, could be replaced at little cost and with a 
minimum of work. Furthermore, slides could be se- 
lected to meet the needs of a particular audience. 
This can be illustrated by the use which is made of 
the slides by members of the staff of services for 


crippled children. The approach of the social worker 
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talking to a service club is different from that of the 
physical therapist discussing training of cerebral pal- 
sied patients with a group of students. It is possible 
for each to select the slides to meet her particular 
needs. 

During the past three years, we have developed 
slides on the public assistance programs, child welfare 
services, services to crippled children and parole super- 
vision and are in the planning stages on a new series. 
The way in which such a project is developed can best 
be illustrated by an account of our experience in 
making a film on assistance to dependent children. 

“Is A. D. C. the Answer?”, a film in slide form, 
came about as the result of the need to focus attention 
on the pathetically inadequate assistance to dependent 
children maximums in Indiana. Representatives of 
the public assistance division and the supervisor of 
information and public relations sat down together to 
analyze the problem and to talk about media which 
could reach those who should be vitally concerned 
and could do something about the problem. 
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Because our monthly magazine, Public Welfare In 
Indiana, with an established mailing list of approxi- 
mately 6,000 persons, reaches many legislators, news- 
paper editors, all judges, county board members and 
county welfare department staffs and many others, 
it was agreed that a carefully timed issue devoted to 
the ADC program would accomplish part of the task 
of spotlighting the problem. We were aware, how- 
ever, that this one medium, important as it is, would 
reach only a limited group, many of whom already 
were vitally concerned with ADC inadequacies. The 
fact that many of them were on the magazine mail- 
ing list at their own request was indicative of their 
existing interest in public welfare matters. 


NEWSPAPERS 


T HAD BEEN our past experience that newspapers were 
| picking up materials from the magazine. It was 
assumed, therefore, that discussions of such a vital 
issue, one that would reach into the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book, would result in fairly wide newspaper coverage. 
(The number of articles received through our news- 
paper clipping service proved this assumption correct.) 
Furthermore, those planning the strategy were of the 
opinion that the county welfare departments should 
be encouraged to bring the problem to the atten- 
tion of their local editors and that the state depart- 
ment should cooperate by supplying information on 
the state-wide picture. 

It was obvious that additional media for the dis- 
semination of information were needed. Slides already 
had proved effective for interpretation so plans were 
made to develop a new series devoted exclusively to 
ADC. About the same time, the Indiana State Con- 
ference on Social Work extended an invitation for 
the State Department of Public Welfare to participate 
in the exhibits at its annual meeting. In order to 
capitalize on the effective advertising principle of 
“selling an idea through repetition,” we decided to 
tell the story of just one family in the magazine, in 
the slide series and in the exhibit. This decision meant 
that we could save much work, time and some ex- 
pense inasmuch as we could use the same pictures 
and consequently could make the slide story and take 
pictures for the magazine and exhibit simultaneously. 

It was neither possible nor practical in a twenty- 
five minute film to try to cover every phase of as- 
sistance to dependent children. In preparing for the 
slide series, we formulated a case situation, including 
problems common to many ADC families. The story 
was then written in skeleton form after which we be- 
gan to fill in the details by asking ourselves such 
question as: “What kind of a job would the husband 


have?” “How much would he make per week as a 
grocery clerk in a small town?” “Would the family 
be buying a home?” “Would they carry insurance, 
and if so, how much?” “What amount of benefits 
would the widow receive after her husband’s death?” 

We made every effort to present an authentic story. 
For example, the local employment service helped us 
determine the average salary of a grocery clerk work- 
ing in a town such as we had visualized, a town with 
a population of approximately 7,500. We talked with 
persons in the local Social Security office about the 
amount of benefits the widow and children would 
receive. We designated the number of years which 
the thirty-eight year old husband had worked in cov- 
ered employment and what his average salary had 
been. The Social Security office then figured the 
benefits for the family. These contacts with other 
agencies supplied information essential to our story, 
but just as important, they presented an opportunity 
for informal interpretation of our program and a 
chance to become better acquainted with the services 
and personnel of other agencies. 


Tue Jones Famity 


o THE Jones family—William, his wife Elizabeth, 
G and their three children, Howard, age 17; Eve- 
lina, age 13; and Billy, Jr. age 5, became a composite 
of many ADC families. They became real people 
with real problems. 

Briefly, their story is one of the devoted husband and 
father who works to provide for his family despite 
his illness and who subsequently dies of a heart at- 
tack; of his widow who takes a job as a dish-washer 
in a local restaurant to supplement the small social 
security benefits; of the resultant problems when teen- 
age Evelina assumes much of the responsibility for 
the operation of the household and the supervision 
of young Billy during her mother’s absence; and of 
the entrance of ADC into the home. 

The story begins by showing the family group to- 
gether and ends in the same manner except that the 
father is absent, and stresses that ADC has made 
it possible for the family to remain together and in 
their own home. 

We believe that much of the effectiveness of the 
story of the Jones family lies in the fact that, “The 
Jones’ are like other people. They love their home 
and their family.” There is a personal element where- 
by the audience can associate and relate their own 
feelings and problems with those of the Jones’. As 
one member of a Farm Bureau audience commented 
at a recent showing, “Things like that could happen 
to any of us.” 
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The immediate problem of the inadequacy of ADC 
maximums was forcibly projected when the budget 
showing the needs and income of the Jones family 
was included as a slide in the series. It showed that 
a deficit of $55.00 could be met for the Jones’ through 
an ADC grant and was accompanied by the state- 
ment, “For the Jones family, ADC is the answer to 
their financial problem, but for a family of four, with 
no income, how far would $66.00 per month go?” 
(Prior to the 1949 legislature, the maximum for a 
mother and three children in Indiana was $66.00). 
During the premiere showing, one member of the 
audience, obviously thinking aloud, voiced his answer 
to the question with, “Not very danged far!” 


How Many Picrures? 


FTER ALL THE details had been supplied to round 
A out the story of the Jones family, the next step 
was to determine what and how many pictures were 
needed to tell the story and then actually to write 
brief paragraphs for each picture. We kept in mind 
that to hold interest both the slides and script must 
move fairly rapidly. Furthermore, it was anticipated 
that the showing frequently would be used as a part 
of a program, and therefore should not be too time- 
consuming. On numerous occasions since then the 
slides have been used in conjunction with talks by 
county welfare directors or members of our staff. 

The schedule called for thirty-three pictures and 
there are now thirty-four as a result of an unsched- 
uled shot which added immeasureably to the story. 
The showing time is from twenty to twenty-two 


minutes, depending upon the person reading the ~ 


script. 

No recipients were used in the actual film. A pub- 
lic assistance secretary proved to be an excellent Mrs. 
Jones; the father is a statistician with the state wel- 
fare department; the secretary’s five year old nephew 
played the role of Billy; a stock room clerk was cast 
as Howard; and the daughter of a staff member 
obviously enjoyed her debut as Evelina. A public 
assistance consultant posed as the visitor and an- 
other consultant acted the physician’s role. 

We had visualized the Jones’ as living in a small 
county seat town, such as Spencer, Indiana, so it 
was only natural that we should turn to that com- 
munity for a welfare office setting. The county wel- 
fare director in the slide is actually the director of the 
Owen County Welfare Department and the stenog- 
rapher to whom the visitor dictates the case record 
is playing her real-life role. To give realism to the 
restaurant scenes, the county director arranged for a 
Spencer restaurant manager to interview Mrs. Jones 
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and the manager, in turn, provided facilities for Mrs. 
Jones to be photographed in the kitchen as the dish- 
washer. The scene with the visitor and the Jones 
family minister actually was filmed with a Spencer 
minister at his church. Again, each contact offered 
an excellent opportunity for interpretation of what we 
were doing and why. 

Another opportunity for good public relations pre- 
sented itself when the film and script were ready for 
presentation. Members of the Owen County welfare 
department staff and county board members, the 
restaurant manager and his employer, the minister 
and all others participating in the film, were invited 
to a preview in the county welfare office. The pre- 
view immediately preceded a premiere before a large 
Spencer Parent-Teacher Association audience. The 
local newspaper carried a front page story of the 
event and described the film and the part of the 
county welfare department in its making. It was 
quite apparent that the community was pleased that 
it had been chosen as the setting for the film. 


Tue Cost 


HE cost oF developing this series of slides was 
T negligible, especially when compared with the cost 
of making motion pictures. The majority of the 
slides were taken with a Bantam camera and bantam 
film costing $1.80 for eight exposures, or a total cost 
of $9.00 for film. (A good 35 mm. camera, pref- 
erably one with a range finder to assure precision 
focusing will, when correctly used, serve very well. 
Thirty-five millimeter film costs $3.45 for twenty 
exposures. Processing is included in the cost of most 
positive color films.) The cost per slide for an out- 
door slide was slightly more than $.22. The cost for 
indoor pictures was a little greater inasmuch as we 
used flash bulbs. They not only were time-saving, 
but it has been our experience that some slides, par- 
ticularly those of children, have more spontaneity 
if the picture is made just at the right moment with 
flash equipment. We used Press 25 or Press 40 flash 
bulbs which meant that the additional cost per slide 
ranged from sixteen to eighteen cents. 

We find it expedient to mount all slides between 
glass slide covers to prevent damage by finger print- 
ing or scratches. Actually the cost of $1.50 for 100 
slide covers is a saving in that the life of the film 
is much greater and they show no deterioration from 
constant handling. 

This would mean that a film of thirty-five slides, 
half of which were taken indoors with flash equip- 
ment, could be made at a cost of $12.00 for film, 


(Continued on page 154) 
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County Workers Visit the State Uffice 


by Ciame Austin, Supervisor 
In-Service Training 


Nebraska Department of Assistance and Child Welfare 


76,653 square miles, it is not easy for the individual 

worker in the public assistance program to become 
aware and feel a part of the over-all program. While 
this is true of all workers to some degree, it is espe- 
cially true of the clerical staffs in the county offices 
whose opportunities for attending conferences and 
meetings (where they could meet others in the pro- 
gram and also acquire some over-all perspective) are 
limited. To many of this group, members of other 
staffs, particularly the state staff, are but names and 
titles with remote and sometimes forbidding roles. 


[ our State where there are 93 counties spread over 


Two Day Visit 


HE State DepartMENT staff has been aware of this 
dies for some time and so decided to try and 
come to grips with it through the In-Service Training 
program. Early in December, 1948 plans were laid for 
groups of visitors, directors, and clerical workers from 
a number of counties to make a two day visit to the 
state department. It was agreed that throughout 1949 
four such visits could be handled—January, April, 
June, and October, with the number of participants 
for each visit limited to forty. 

Since this was a program of orientation, those 
newest in the program were given first consideration. 
The field supervisors made the selection of workers 
from each district and the Supervisor of In-Service 
Training extended the invitations through the county 
directors. 

The first meeting, held in January, began with an 
hour long meeting for all of the participants. Written 
schedules were provided to both leaders and partici- 
pants so as to avoid confusion or uncertainty about 
activities. The State Director extended a formal greet- 
ing and presented each of the Division heads. A fed- 
eral consultant whose visit coincided with that of the 


_ county workers assumed responsibility for discussing 


federal-state relationships. 

After the group meeting, the visitors and county 
directors visited three institutions in Lincoln, and the 
clerical workers spent the day learning by demon- 
stration the processes involved in the Division of 
Finance and Accounting, the Mail Room, the Division 
of Research and Statistics, and the Certification Unit 


of the Division of Assistance. 

The second day the clerical workers spent some time 
with each of the following Division heads consecu- 
tively: Assistance, Child Welfare, Personnel, Field 
Services, Crippled Children’s Services, and the Manual 
Unit. On the second day, the county directors and 
visitors met consecutively with each of the Division 
chiefs for hour long discussions through which they 
learned about the function of each Division. 

Segregation of the group was done on the basis of 
function so as to permit time for emphasis. For 
example, the clerical group spent half a day studying 
aspects of reporting and payroll processes which relate 
closely to their own work in the county office. The 
director-visitor group spent about an hour on the 
broader organizational aspects by which the processes 
are accomplished. 


How Tuey Lixep Ir 


OON AFTER their return to the counties the partici- 
ee were asked to evaluate their experience and 
these were used as a basis from which to improve the 
content of subsequent meetings. 

The April visit followed the general pattern of the 
January one. Added improvements included a com- 
bined schedule and note book for each participant 
as a means of helping toward organization of informa- 
tion, and a luncheon for the whole group to provide 
an opportunity for sharing of experiences and getting 
acquainted generally. These proved to be very worth- 
while additions. 

The satisfaction with the meetings expressed by 
those who had attended the first two resulted in 
such a flood of applications at the time of the an- 
nouncement of the June visit that it was necessary 
to plan two visits for June. In view of our recent 
experience with winter weather in Nebraska it was 
conceded that all of the workers from western Ne- 
braska should have an opportunity to make their 
visit during the summer period. 

In spite of the fact that this program is just begin- 
ning, we have already been able to make some im- 
provements in the orientation program. For example, 
the clerical workers asked to be included in the visits 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Review of the Budgets and Programs of Public 


Welfare Agencies by the Community Fund 


by Linn BRANDENBURG 
Associate Executive Director 
Community Fund of Chicago, Inc. 


welfare agencies in Chicago in 1946 was a natural 

next step in the Community Fund budgeting 
process. The way had been paved for such a review 
by: (a) the close working relationship of public 
agencies with private agencies in the Council of Social 
Agencies, (b) the inclusion of public agency people 
on the reviewing committees and the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Community Fund, and (c) the prepara- 
tion and use of background material for various 
functional fields which covered both the public and 
private agency services. 


T HE REVIEW OF the budgets and programs of public 


The decision was made first to approach the public 
child care agencies, since in Cook County there is 
no over-all public countywide child caring agency. 
Also there is a public subsidy system whereby the 
Juvenile Court pays $30 a month for children placed 
by the Juvenile Court in private child care institu- 
tions and $40 for children placed by the Court in 
foster homes through private child placing agencies. 
Because the public subsidy is inadequate to meet 
the cost of the care for these children, the budgets 
and programs of the private agencies are affected 
to a marked extent by the amount paid by the 
County boarding fund. The Children’s Division 
of the City of Chicago Department of Welfare, in 
addition to providing direct care, also places children 
for foster home care with private child placing 
agencies to whom it pays partial reimbursement. 

It was decided that the review should be approached 
initially with the emphasis placed on the planning 
rather than the financial aspect. In view of this 
emphasis, the Director of the Council and the Director 
of the Fund called a preliminary conference of the 
directors of the various public child caring agencies 
in Cook County to find out if they would be inter- 
ested in presenting their programs and budgets before 
the Child Care Budget Reviewing Committee. 

Invited to this conference were representatives 
from: 

1. The Illinois Public Aid Commission, a state 
agency, which, although it does not directly give 
service in the field of child welfare, has an important 
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place in this field through its relationship with the 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare and the Chi- 
cago Welfare Department. 

2. The Division of Child Welfare of the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare, a state agency which 
offers a variety of services for children including 
inspection, licensing, and supervision of child welfare 
agencies and foster family homes under provisions 
of the Child Welfare Act. 

3. Court Service Division of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. In its program, the Court 
Service Division gives services in various fields of 
work including the field of child care where it pro- 
vides social investigation service on adoption cases 
for the County, Superior, and Circuit Courts. 

4. Children’s Division of the City of Chicago De- 
partment of Welfare. 

5. Intake Department of the Juvenile Detention 
Home. 

6. Juvenile Detention Home. 

7. Juvenile Court. 


Want To Be Reviewed 


HESE AGENCIES all indicated a desire to participate 
Tin the budgeting process and asked that the review 
be held as early in the Fall as possible since the 
fiscal year of the County is from November to 
November and the budgets are determined not later 
than October. They also discussed a joint hearing 
before the Reviewing Committee versus individual 
agency hearings and decided that they would all like 
to appear before the Committee as a group but 
discuss their programs individually. Willingness was 
indicated to supply the desired program information 
including statements on purpose, organization, scope 
and field of work, personnel, current outstanding 
problems, and trend figures. 

For the first year, budget information was to be 
supplied on the forms kept by the agencies for other 
purposes, but in as much detail as possible. The 
experience of the past year and estimates for the 
coming year were requested. The service and budget 
material were to be supplied the Community Fund 
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for processing prior to the hearings and discussions 
with the Reviewing Committee. 

Following the preliminary conference, various con- 
ferences were held between the Budget staff and the 
staffs of the public agencies in preparation of the 
material. The staff of the Department of Statistics 
and Research of the Council of Social Agencies was 
helpful in developing statistical material that would 
be comparable to the material secured from the pri- 
vate agencies. The Budget Analyst examined the 
budget material and wrote statements with respect 
to the material, pointing out the level of salaries, 
the amount of increases in various items, and other 
points such as the amounts projected for board pay- 
ments in relation to the number of children for whom 
care was expected to be given. 

Copies of the material, both service and budget, 
were sent to members of the Reviewing Committee 
and to the agencies involved a week prior to the 
meeting. A special subcommittee of the Child Care 
Reviewing Committee was appointed to be respon- 
sible for the drafting of a report and any suggestions 
or recommendations from the Committee growing 
out of the hearing. Prior to the public agency hearing 
the background material on the field as a whole, 
including the work of the public and private agencies, 
was given to the members of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee for orientation purposes. 


Jornt Hearinc 


N ALL AFTERNOON joint hearing was held at which 
A each agency highlighted its program and spoke 
of difficulties involved in carrying out its program 
and the difficulties encountered in relation to dealing 
with private child care agencies. Together, the Com- 
mittee members and the public agency people dis- 
cussed gaps of service in the field. A number of 
points of misunderstanding between the Juvenile 
Court representatives and the private agencies were 
brought out and cleared up. The importance of the 
Juvenile Court’s maintaining correct statistical records 
so that it would be possible to anticipate the large 
number of children who seem to accumulate periodi- 
cally in the Court was thoroughly explored. 

Following the hearing the subcommittee spent 
considerable time drafting a report, which covered 
general observations regarding the child care field as 
a whole and specific suggestions to the individual 
public child care agencies. 

This report was approved by the entire Committee 
and then submitted to the Budget Committee for 
information and discussion and approval. The first 
year it was decided not to submit this report to the 
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Board of Directors of the Fund but to experiment 
with the process a second year before submitting 
it to the Board. Following Budget Committee ap- 
proval the report was transmitted to the public 
agencies involved. 

The first year’s experiment did several things: 

1. It acquainted the Reviewing Committee mem- 
bers, as well as the public agencies involved, with a 
more intimate knowledge of the programs, budgets, 
and problems of the public child care agencies. 

2. It gave the private child care agencies and the 
Reviewing Committee some advance warning on the 
number of additional children for whom supplementa- 
tion to the subsidy would need to be anticipated in 
the private agency budgets. 

3. It created a better understanding on the part 
of the public agency representatives of each other’s 
programs, and 

4. It intensified a growing awareness of the neces- 
sity of making additional public provision for the 
care of dependent children in Cook County. It also 
served to make the public agencies more aware of 
the necessity of working out better budgets and forti- 
fying such budgets with program information. 


Pustic Famity AcEncirs INCLUDED 


n 1947 THE process was extended into the family 

welfare field and the review of public child care 
agencies was continued. The process followed in rela- 
tion to the preliminary conferences with the family 
welfare agencies was the same as that followed the 
first year with the public child care agencies. There 
was a greater problem involved, however, in working 
out budget material for these agencies since their 
budgets cover various geographical areas. 

Included were the following agencies: 

1. Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

2. Unemployment Compensation Division of the 
Illinois Department of Labor. 

3. Employment Service of the Illinois Department 
of Labor. 

4. Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

5. Department of Welfare of the City of Chicago. 

6. Public Assistance Division of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. 

7. Court Service Division of the Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare. 

8. Veterans Administration. 

In the child care field it was gratifying to have 
the public agency people ask to be allowed to attempt 
to furnish the same type of budget information 
submitted by the private child care agencies and to 
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have the Division Secretary of the Council prepare 
the same type of service report as she does on private 
agencies. 

The second year an attempt was made in the chil- 
dren’s field to do a more intensive analysis of the 
budgets. At the request of the agencies, the Com- 
mittee was more critical in its report with respect to 
individual agencies. 

With the family welfare agencies much more time 
had to be spent in preliminary conferences in pre- 
paring the budget material as well as the program 
information, and it was more difficult to compare 
with the private agency material. The joint hearing 
of the family welfare agencies was particularly inter- 
esting in view of the fact that the public agency 
people indicated that they had never before met 
together even to discuss their programs. The repre- 
sentatives asked each other as many questions as 
were asked by the members of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee, 

The reports on these reviews included statements 
on the purposes which the Committee felt were 
served by the review, general observations and sug- 
gestions rather than recommendations, and also brief 
discussions of the services of the public agencies that 
participated as well as an indication of some of the 
gaps in service and problems faced by the agencies. 


Approvep Reports 


HESE REPORTS were presented and approved not 
~ by the Budget Committee of the Fund but 
by the Board of Directors. They were also sent to 
all public agencies that participated in the review. 
A number of the public agencies requested addi- 
tional copies for circulation to their staffs and to use 
for other purposes. 

A follow-up letter was sent by the Fund requesting 
information from the agencies that participated re- 
garding the use which they had made of the reports 
and also asking for any suggestions which they 
might have regarding improvements which might 
be made in the procedure. The following excerpt 
from a letter received from the Executive Secretary 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commission illustrates one 
use of the material. 

“I believe this reviewing procedure is one of the 
most important developments in recent years in the 
evolution of joint planning between public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies. Only through such a pro- 
cedure can we have a clear and definitive picture 
of what total community needs are and how the 
public and private agencies can best work together 
not only to accomplish immediate objectives but to 


move toward mutually defined long-range goals. 

“I would like to see a similar development in other 
communities in this State where community funds 
have been organized. 

“With this in mind, it is my plan to secure the 
additional copies of these reports offered by the Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago and to place them in the 
hands of members of our staff who are working with 
Community Funds elsewhere in the State. I am also 
planning that members of the staff in the Chicago 
State office who participated in the Reviewing Com- 
mittee activities last year will study these reports care- 
fully for the purpose of preparing themselves to par- 
ticipate more effectively in Reviewing Committee 
work during the present year.” 

By 1948 the review of public agency budgets and 
programs seemed to have become a part of the Com- 
munity Fund budget operations, and discussions were 
under way for expanding the reviews into other func- 
tional fields. The same procedure was followed in 
the preparation of the program material and the 
financial analysis as in 1947 and again joint hearings 
were held with the agencies. The reports, however, 
made as a result of the hearings were in general less 
specific in regard to individual agencies than in the 
past and included more general observations and 
recommendations of an omnibus character. Also at- 
tached to the reports in 1948 as appendix material 
was a considerable amount of information lifted from 
surveys of the functional fields prepared by the Coun- 
cil. Attached also to the report from the Child Care 
Reviewing Committee as appendix material but not 
as a part of the recommendations of the Reviewing 
Committee was a report and recommendations on 
a plan for the development of a comprehensive child 
welfare program within the Cook County Bureau 
of Public Welfare prepared by the Council. 


A DetratLep PLAN 


LTHOUGH THE Child Care Reviewing Committee 
A had in its reports for two years pointed out the 
need for an over-all public child care agency in Cook 
County, this was the first time it had attached a 
detailed plan for such an agency to its report. This 
appendix material was of a controversial nature and 
the attachment of it to the report sharply focused for 
the first time the attention of the Budget Committee 
and the Board of Directors on the public agency 
review and its implications. 

The Reviewing Committees which may in a sense 
be compared to courts of original jurisdiction, submit 
their decisions or recommendations to the Central 
Budget Committee and to the Board of Directors of 
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the Fund. When the reports from the Child Care 
Reviewing Committee and the Family Welfare Re- 
viewing Committee in 1948 were submitted to the 
Budget Committee on the public agency reviews, the 
Committee was unwilling to take full responsibility 
for approving the reports. Some members did not 
think the reports lent themselves to approval because 
of the omnibus nature of the observations and recom- 
mendations. Others, realizing the possible implica- 
tions for legislative. action which approval might 
carry, indicated they felt that the reports should be 
referred to the Council since it is the designated 
agency for welfare planning and legislative action. 
Others, aware of the controversial nature of: the ap- 
pendix material, believed that the Budget Committee 
should do no more than accept the reports and trans- 
mit them to the Board of Directors. 

A resolution was finally passed by the Budget 
Committee indicating that such reports had been 
received and that they be transmitted to the Board 
of Directors of the Community Fund with the recom- 
mendation that the Board view them with favor and 
transmit them to the Board of Directors of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. The Budget Committee further 
recommended that the Board of the Fund cooperate 
with the Council to whatever extent it could in the 
implementation of the recommendations and that 
the reports be submitted to the public agencies which 
participated in the reviews. 


Questions RalseED 


HE Boarp or Direcrors in considering the reports 
Bias the Budget Committee’s action objected to 
such phrases as “view with favor,” and “cooperate 
... in the implementation of the recommendations.” 
Questions were raised in the Board regarding the 
advisability of the Board of Directors taking any 
action on recommendations regarding public agency 
programs since the Fund allocates no funds to such 
agencies. Some members believed that the public 
agency review, if continued, should be under the 
auspices of the Council. There was considerable mis- 
understanding on the part of the Board regarding 
the appendix material and a belief expressed by some 
that approval of the report to which the appendix 
material was attached might be construed as approval 
of the appendix material. 

After a very full discussion, the Board, recognizing 
the experimental nature of the public agency reviews 
and also recognizing the controversial nature of some 
of the material included in the reports, voted to trans- 
mit the reports to the Board of Directors of the 
Council without endorsement but with the expression 


that the reports are worthy of serious consideration. 

Following the action by the Board of Directors of 
the Community Fund, the Director of the Council 
prepared an analysis of the reports and indicated 
action which might be appropriate for the Board of 
the Council to take with respect to the material pre- 
sented. Those items which required Board action 
were discussed at some length and the recommenda- 
tions as approved by the Council Board were trans- 
mitted to the public agencies involved and a report 
on the Council action forwarded to the Community 
Fund. 

In order to clarify the future position of the Com- 
munity Fund with respect to public agency budgeting, 
the Board of Directors of the Community Fund at a 
subsequent meeting unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved that the Community Fund’s review of 
budgets and programs of the public welfare agencies 
be approved as a proper budget reviewing activity; 
and, because it is deemed to be of importance to 
both public and private agencies, the Board of 
Directors approve a continuation of this program by 
the Community Fund; and the Board reserve to 
itself the method of proceeding with respect to indi- 
vidual recommendations—such as approval, disagree- 
ment, the appointment of committees to help carry 
out recommendations, and/or referral to other appro- 
priate agencies.” 


An EvatuatTion CoMMITTEE 


en TO EMBARKING on the 1949 public agency re- 
view, an Evaluation Committee has been appointed 
including members of the two budget reviewing 
committees (child care and family welfare), the cen- 
tral Budget Committee, and the Division on Family 
and Child Welfare of the Council of Social Agencies. 
The evaluation will cover the processes involved; the 
use made of the review by the agencies, the reviewing 
committees, the Budget Committee, the Board of 
Directors of the Community Fund, and the Council 
of Social Agencies; the method of preparing the re- 
ports growing out of the reviews; and the type of 
recommendations or suggestions included in the re- 
ports. 

Even though the evaluation has not been com- 
pleted, certain things have been learned as a result 
of the last three years’ experience. The following 
admonitions could be passed along to any community 
contemplating such a review. First, don’t expect too 
much, don’t expect results too soon, and don’t claim 
too much for such a review. Second, remember that 
at best the relationship of the budgeting process to 
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the public agencies is different than the relationship 
to those agencies for which the Community Fund 
assumes a financial responsibility. It can be no more 
than an advisory relationship and such a relationship 
can be ruined if committees seem to be dictatorial, 
interested primarily in the public agencies only as 
they affect the private, or interested only in finding 
fault with the public agencies. 

Third, begin gradually from the planning end and 
make certain that the way has been paved by the 
use of public agency people on budget committees. 
Fourth, don’t expect public agencies to participate 
unless you give them something in return. Fifth, 
couch your reports in such terms that public appro- 
priating bodies will not feel that any other group is 
trying to tell them how to run their business and 
that boards of directors of community funds will not 
think that such reviews will involve them in political 
operations or lobbying. 

Sixth, don’t present observations, suggestions, or 
recommendations in omnibus form. List recommen- 
dations separate from observations and also separate 
from suggestions. Seventh, avoid appendix material 
if possible. If used, indicate clearly reasons for use 
and relationship to report. Eighth and last, remember 
that reviews of public agency budgets cannot serve 
their full purpose unless in the end they result in 
an informed group of citizens who, with knowledge 
and interest, will urge proper legislation and com- 
petent administration in the important public services. 





USE OF SLIDE FILMS 
(Continued from page 149) 
flash bulbs and slide covers. 


A PersonaL Toucu 


ECAUSE “live” reading of the script gives a per- 

} sonal touch, we have not recorded it. Further- 
more, a transcription would require another piece of 
equipment for the person presenting the film. Pres- 
ently, it is not too difficult for even the least mus- 
cular members of our staff to transport equipment 
consisting of a 2” x 2” slide projector, a metal slide 
case and a 40” x 40” screen. Usually it is not nec- 
essary to carry screens for showings in schools and 
larger church groups as films have become increas- 
ingly popular and more organizations own equip- 
ment. 

We like slide films as an inexpensive but effective 
way to tell our story; our audiences obviously like 
them too, for many of our invitations are from groups 
before which we have previously shown films. A 
large percentage of our invitations originate as a re- 


sult of recommendations made by a guest at one 
of the programs who is a member of other groups 
in the community. For example, the films on serv- 
ices to children have been shown to four Farm Bu- 
reau groups in one county and each invitation appar- 
ently has been the result of the enthusiasm of Farm 
Bureau members who have seen the film and told 
their friends. 

The slides are now serving purposes in addition to 
those for which they were developed. They are in 
frequent demand as part of state and county staff 
development programs and in introducing new staff 
members to the services of the welfare department. 
They also have been effectively used by sociology and 
social work classes in many of the colleges, universi- 
ties and hospitals in Indiana. 





VISIT THE STATE OFFICE 
(Continued from page 149) 


to the institutions. Their reasons for making this 
request made us sharply aware of the need for this 
group to be more fully informed about all phases 
of the program as a basis for feeling an integral part 
of it and functioning well in their own particular 
jobs. We also realized that there was too much 
“program” to be absorbed in two days and so we 
have extended the time a half day making it a total 
of two and a half days. 

A third point is that a dinner for the group is an 
advantage over a luncheon in that it allows more 
time to relax and fraternize; also, state staff members 
may include members of their family at the dinner 
and thus extend the acquaintance range of the par- 
ticipants. A fourth point was that the group would 
have to be limited to thirty-two if everyone in it 
were to have an equal chance to participate. 


RESULTS 


OME OF THE results of the In-Service Training visits 
G already apparent in the letters of evaluation re- 
ceived from the participants include: (1) It is the 
best device to date for enabling the worker to see the 
common objectives in the program and at the same 
time the importance of his own place in it; (2) It 
creates a feeling of shared responsibility; (3) The job 
becomes more alive and realistic as the result of meet- 
ing those who had been only a name and a title; and 
(4) All workers, regardless of length of service should 
be permitted to participate in the visits. 

While this is only a relatively small part of an 
In-Service Training program, we are learning that 
it is an important one. 
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This Question of Length of Residence 


by ELEANor J. Davis, Statistician 
Research and Statistics Division 


Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


community where jobs were never plentiful and 

you heard of a job in another state, would you go 
there? Especially if you had relatives or even ac- 
quaintances in the new locality? Or would you stop 
to inquire what would happen if that job folded— 
whether you would be entitled to public assistance? 
Even in these days of demands for social security, 
it seldom occurs to anyone not to move to a new job 
for the simple reason that insufficient length of resi- 
dence would prevent receipt of assistance if it should 
be needed. It just doesn’t seem possible that because 
you have moved from one to another of the 48 states 
in this nation of yours, you may not be entitled to 
assistance. 

There is a wide diversity of residence requirements 
for public assistance because legislators have long been 
harassed by the fear that lifting of residence restric- 
tions would cause an influx of needy people into their 
State. However, no state’ requires residence of more 
than five of the last nine years, since a more restric- 
tive requirement would make the state ineligible for 
federal participation in the costs of old age assistance, 
aid to the needy blind, and aid to dependent children. 
Rhode Island has pioneered in completely abolishing 
length of residence as a condition of eligibility for 
public assistance. 


[ you Hap just been laid off from your job in a 


Ont YEAR REQUIREMENT 


y 1945, Pennsylvania’s Legislature not only reduced 
residence requirements for all types of public assist- 
ance to one year immediately preceding the date of 
application, but eliminated the one-year requirement 
for any person coming from another state which 
grants assistance without regard to length of residence. 
In effect, Pennsylvania put herself on record as being 
willing to abolish residence requirements entirely if 
other states would do likewise. 

However, in the 1949 session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, at least one member thought the 1945 
liberalization of residence requirements had been a 





*California has a more restrictive residence requirement for Old 
Age Security granted to people between the ages of 63 and 65 years; 
Colorado requires 35 years continuous residence for old age assist- 
ance granted to persons between 60 and 65 years; and some locali- 
ties have more restrictive requirements for general relief. 


mistake. A bill was introduced to increase the resi- 
dence requirement for public assistance to three years. 

The Department of Public Assistance acted 
promptly to obtain information which might aid the 
legislators in their consideration of the bill. Data 
already available indicated that the 1945 liberalization 
made little change in the number of applicants who 
were refused assistance because of failure to meet 
residence requirements. This was the reason for 
approximately two per cent of total rejections in 
each year from 1943 to 1948. But in order to deter- 
mine the length of residence in the state of persons 
receiving assistance, every case reinvestigated during 
the week commencing March 14, 1949 was included 
in a sample study. It was assumed that these cases 
would represent a fairly accurate cross-section of all 
active cases for each of the four types of assistance. 
On a state-total basis, the results of the study may be 
accepted as valid. 


Very Few Snort Time ReEsivents 


HE sTupy revealed that in nearly 60 per cent of 
Tithe cases receiving public assistance, the head of 
the assistance family was a lifetime resident of Penn- 
sylvania. At the other extreme, only one-tenth of one 
per cent of the case heads had lived in Pennsylvania 
for less than one year. Between these extremes the 
data may be summarized as follows: between one and 
two years, four-tenths of one per cent; between two 
and three years, six-tenths of one per cent; between 
three and four years, five-tenths of one per cent; 
between four and five years, eight-tenths of one per 
cent. In all, only 2.4 per cent of the case heads, or 
approximately 4,200 out of 178,000, had been in 
Pennsylvania for less than five years. 

The 4,200 short-term residents of the State repre- 
sented people who had come from all parts of the 
United States and a few foreign countries. Approxi- 
mately one-half of this group came from states which 
border on Pennsylvania (New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Ohio, and West Virginia), and two-fifths 
from southern states (principally Alabama, Georgia, 
and North and South Carolina). 

From this study, it became apparent that raising 

(Continued on page 167) 
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Commission on Chronic Illness 


Editor's Note: The care of the chronically ill is a 
problem of major concern to all public welfare people. 
Due to various factors, the intensity of this problem 
is on the increase in many communities. This report 
describes a national movement of various organiza- 
tions, including APW A, to study the problem. In the 
next issue we will publish an article by Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, Deputy Commissioner, New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, and one of 
APWA’s representatives on the Joint Committee on 
Chronic Disease, describing the contribution of the 
Association to this Committee and the prominent 
part APWA has taken, under Dr. Potter’s outstanding 
leadership, in this field. 





HE GROUNDWORK FOR a concentrated attack for the 

first time on all aspects of the problem of chronic 

illness was laid with the creation in Chicago of a 
national Commission on Chronic Illness. Organized 
in the course of a series of meetings and conferences 
on May 19-20 in the Hotel Sheraton in that city, the 
new body represents the culmination of a year’s work 
on the part of four national voluntary associations in 
the medical, public health, hospital, and welfare fields 
to carry out one of the major recommendations made 
by the National Health Assembly, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in May 1948. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMMISSION 


FFICERS OF THE new Commission are: Leonard W. 
Mayo, vice president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in Cleveland, Ohio, who will serve as chairman; 
Dr. James R. Miller, a practicing physician in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Medical Association, vice 
chairman; and J. Douglas Colman, executive director 
of the Maryland Hospital Service in Baltimore, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The work of the group will be guided, between 
sessions of the full Commission, by an executive com- 
mittee of five members. Members of this committee 
include, in addition to the above officers of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Thomas Parran, dean of the School of 
Public Health of the University of Pittsburgh, and 
Mrs. Joseph T. Ryerson, who has been an active par- 
ticipant in civic affairs in Chicago for many years. 

When its membership is complete, the Commission 
on Chronic Illness will consist of 30 persons. Up to 
the present time, 26 persons have been designated as 
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members of the group. All of them are prominent 
citizens, representing broad fields of interest, experi- 
ence, and knowledge, as well as the major geograph- 
ical sections of the nation. 

Included on the present membership roster of the 
Commission, besides Mr. Mayo, Dr. Miller, Mr. 
Colman, Dr. Parran, and Mrs. Ryerson, are: Dr. 
Creighton Barker, Executive Secretary, Connecticut 
State Medical Society; S. Bruce Black, President, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston; Miss Sarah 
Blanding, President, Vassar College; S. DeWitt 
Clough, Chairman, Board of Governors, Chicago 
Heart Association; Dr. Ward Darley, Dean, School 
of Medicine, University of Colorado; Joseph W. 
Fichter, Master of the Ohio State Grange; Charles 
H. Houston, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. R. L. Ireland, former President of the Board 
of Directors, Benjamin Rose Institute, Cleveland; 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, Vice President, Chicago Profes- 
sional Colleges, University of Illinois; Dr. Theodore 
G. Klumpp, President, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., New 
York City; Samuel L. Latimer, Jr., Editor, Columbia 
Record and Columbia State, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Dr. Thomas A. McGoldrick, Brooklyn, New 
York; Karl P. Meister, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Hospitals and Homes of the Methodist Church; 
Peter Odegard, Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, University of California; Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 


-Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, New Jersey State 


Department of Institutions and Agencies. 

Walter Reuther, President, United Automobile 
Workers of America (C.1.0.), Detroit; Dr. Dean W. 
Roberts, Chief, Bureau of Medical Services, Maryland 
State Health Department; Dr. Edward S. Rogers, 
Dean, School of Public Health, University of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Lucille M. Smith, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Albert W. Snoke, 
Director, Grace-New Haven Community Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn.; Judge Thomas S. Waxter, Direc- 
tor, Baltimore Department of Public Welfare. 


Opj ECTIVES 


HE objectives of the new Commission have not as 
Za been definitely formulated. It is the intention 
of the group, however, to list its goals and prospective 
activities in published form in the near future. These 
were discussed at some length in a closed final session 
of the Commission’s organizing conference in Chi- 
cago, and the acting executive secretary of the organ- 
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ization has been instructed to gather appropriate ma- 
terial for such a document. 

Most of this material will probably be provided by 
the organization’s technical advisors—a group of 32 
experts selected on the basis of their experience and 
achievements in fields related to the care of the chroni- 
cally ill. It will be the function of these individuals 
to advise the Commission on professional and tech- 
nical matters. 

On Thursday, May 19, these technicians assembled 
in Chicago to engage in preparatory discussions on 
the Commission’s aims and activities. They were 
divided into five groups which met simultaneously 
throughout the day and explored the areas of activity 
considered most pertinent to the Commission’s future 
work. These areas are: clinical problems (including 
prevention and research); institutional care (includ- 
ing hospitals and nursing homes); noninstitutional 
care; rehabilitation and convalescence; and commu- 
nity problems (including organization and adminis- 
tration, provision of services, and conducting of studies 
and investigations). 


Discussion LEADERS 


pen oF the five technical committees were 
led, respectively, by Dr. Ernst Boas, specialist in 
internal medicine, New York City; Dr. Jack Masur, 
Director of the projected Clinical Center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. 
Martin Cherkasky, diréctor of the Home Care Pro- 
gram, Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, New 
York City; Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director of the New 
York University and Bellevue Hospital rehabilitation 
centers in New York and associate editor of the New 
York Times; and Dr. Lester Breslow, chief of the 
Chronic Disease Division, California State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Following their committee meetings, the technical 
advisors met in joint session Thursday afternoon to 
consolidate their findings. On Friday morning, the 
reports of the technical committees were delivered to 
the organizing conference by the respective chairmen, 
following which they were submitted to the Com- 
mission for consideration. It is on the basis of these 
reports that the acting executive secretary of the Com- 
mission will prepare a monograph on the group’s 
projected activities. 

It is expected that, when finally published, the goals 
of the Commission will be broadly similar to the 
tentative ones listed by the interim group, represent- 
ing the American Hospital Association, American 
Medical Association, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, and American Public Welfare Association, 


that planned and organized the Commission on 
Chronic Illness. 

Briefly stated, these goals are as follows: (1) to 
modify the prevailing attitude of society that chronic 
illness is hopeless; to substitute for the prevailing 
over-concentration on the provision of institutional 
care, a dynamic program designed as far as possible 
to prevent chronic illness, to minimize its disabling 
effects, and to restore its victims to a socially useful 
and economically productive place in the community; 
(2) to define the problems arising from chronic illness 
among all age groups, with full realization of its 
social as well as medical aspects; (3) to coordinate 
separate programs for specific diseases with a general 
program designed to meet more effectively the needs 
common to all chronically ill persons; (4) to clarify 
relationships among professional groups and agencies 
working in the field of chronic illness; and (5) to 
stimulate adoption in every state and community of 
a well-rounded plan for prevention and control of 
chronic illness and for the care and rehabilitation of 
the chronically ill. 


FInaANcIAL SUPPORT 


RGANIZED AS A non-profit corporation under the 

laws of Illinois, the Commission on Chronic IIl- 
ness is appealing to foundations, professional societies, 
and other voluntary national organizations for funds 
with which to initiate its work. It has already re- 
ceived donations amounting to $25,000 in cash— 
$20,000 from the American Medical Association and 
$2,500 each from the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults and the New York Foundation. 
Of the other groups which have already been ap- 
proached for contributions, eight have referred the 
question to their boards of directors and four have 
as yet taken no action on the matter. 

Besides making a cash contribution to the Commis- 
sion, the American Medical Association has agreed 
to furnish it with office space in the Association’s Chi- 
cago headquarters, as well as furniture and equipment, 
for a period of five years. The National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults is also providing certain 
staff services to the Commission. 

The U. S. Public Health Service, which has no 
official connection with the Commission, has shown 
its interest in the work of the body by assigning a 
member of the Service’s staff to serve in the capacity 
of executive secretary of the Commission until such 
time as the permanent staff director assumes office. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, was the featured speaker at a 
luncheon which took place during the conference on 
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May 20. Pointing out that “everyone has a stake” 
in the Commission’s program, he maintained that the 
Federal Government’s interest in the new organization 
was a particularly keen one. 

He stressed, however, the “voluntary origin” and 
“democratic structure” of the Commission, declaring 
that the attitude of the Public Health Service toward 
it could best be expressed in the phrase; “What can 
we do to help?” 

Chronic illness is the nation’s “daily disaster,” he 
asserted, and its magnitude, complexity, and universal 
scope make it a problem requiring solution on a 
public as well as an individual basis. 

Society has, up to now, “failed to take enough re- 
sponsibility for this problem,” he declared, adding 
that implementation of future programs proposed by 
the Commission “undoubtedly will require greater 
governmental participation.” But he emphasized that 
it will be the Commission’s function to advise govern- 
ment at all levels “how and to what extent” it should 
deal with chronic illness. 


STarT OF COMMISSION 


ARLIER THE conference heard representatives of the 
four national associations that had been instru- 
mental in organizing the Commission describe the 
stake of their respective organizations in its program. 
These organizations—the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, American Medical Association, American Pub- 
lic Health Association, and American Public Welfare 
Association—first undertook the steps that eventually 
led to formation of the Commission when they co- 
operated in setting up a Joint Committee on Chronic 
Disease, late in 1946. 

With Dr. Ellen C. Potter, representing the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association, as chairman, the 
Joint Committee did much to stimulate both profes- 
sional and public interests in the chronic disease 
problem by publishing in October 1947, a statement 
on this subject entitled “Planning for the Chronically 
Ill.” The Committee was staffed, during its two 
year period of existence, by the American Public 
Health Association. 

Subsequently, at the National Health Assembly in 
May 1948, the recommendation was made that the 
Joint Committee be expanded in membership and 
geographical representation and that it explore the 
possibilities of constituting itself a national Commis- 
sion on Chronic Illness. 

In the fall of 1948, the Joint Committee became an 
Interim Commission on Chronic Illness, although 
its membership remained limited to representatives 
of the four sponsoring organizations. Under the chair- 


manship of Dr. James R. Miller, the Interim Com- 
mission formulated the plans which led to the con- 
ference and to creation of the permanent Commission 
on Chronic Illness. 

Besides Dr. Miller, who described the American 
Medical Association’s reasons for welcoming estab- 
lishment of the Commission, the other speakers at the 
Friday morning session were Dr. Ellen C. Potter, 
representing the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, Dr. Edward S. Rogers, representing the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and Dr. Albert W. 
Snoke, representing the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. All four had also been members of the Interim 
Commission and all but Dr. Snoke had represented 
their organizations on the original joint Committee 
on Chronic Disease. 


Business MEETING 


ottowinc Dr. Scheele’s address at the luncheon 

meeting on May 20 and the formal installation of 
Mr. Mayo as chairman of the Commission, members 
of the body and its technical advisors held a closed 
business meeting, after which the conference ad- 
journed. 

At this session, the executive committee of the 
organization was elected and the budget for the first 
year’s operations approved. Other matters discussed 
included selection of additional Commission members, 
fund raising, staff needs and plans, and proposed 
objectives and activities. Deliberations on this last 
point revolved around the recommendations sub- 


_ mitted by the technical advisory groups. 


The following persons have been appointed as 
technical advisors to the Commission on Chronic 
Illness: Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Health and Welfare, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City; Dr. Daniel G. Blain, 
Medical Director, American Psychiatric Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. E. M. Bluestone, Director, 
Montefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, New York 
City; Dr. Boas; Dr. Breslow; Dr. Charles Cameron, 
Medical and Scientific Director, American Cancer 
Society, Inc., New York City; Dr. Cherkasky; Miss 
Eleanor Cockerill, associate professor of social case 
work, School of Applied Social Sciences, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Nila Covalt, State Veterans Home and Hos- 
pital, Rocky Hill, Connecticut; Dr. Thomas D. Dub- 
lin, Executive Director, National Health Council, 
New York City; Miss Ruth Freeman, Administrator 
of Nursing, American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Vlado A. Getting, Massachusetts Com- 
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Introducing New State Uirectors 


N THE April issue we published short biographical 
| sketches of seven state administrators who had 
taken office since January 1, 1949. We are presenting 
below similar sketches of five new state directors who 
have assumed their duties since April. We are glad 
to introduce these new administrators to their asso- 
ciate state directors and to all public welfare people. 


GEORGIA—MR. ALAN KEMPER 


r. Kemper is a native of Jonesboro, Clayton 

County, Georgia. He graduated from Jonesboro 

High School and received his law degree from the 
Atlanta Law School. 

For fourteen years he served in the judicial office 
of Ordinary of Clayton County. He resigned from 
this position in April of this year to become treasurer 
of the Georgia State Highway Department. Mr. Kem- 
per has also been active in newspaper work and has 
served as both editor and publisher of weekly news- 
papers. 

He has been honored by being chosen as president 
of the Georgia Association of County Officers. He 
is a past master of Jonesboro Lodge A.F. & A.M. 
He is also a member of the Yaarab Temple of the 
Shrine. 

He was appointed by Governor Herman Talmadge 
of Georgia as state welfare director and assumed this 
position early this summer. 

Mr. Kemper is married and has a family of two 
sons and a daughter.. He writes that his main hob- 
bies are fishing and reading. 


INDIANA—DR. E. M. DILL 


r. Dit, following his appointment by Governor 

Henry F. Schricker, assumed the office of Ad- 
ministrator, Indiana State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, on April 1, 1949. 

The new administrator is a native Hoosier. He 
graduated from Indiana University and practiced 
dentistry in Plainfield, Indiana, for several years. 

Dr. Dill was elected to the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1932. He was appointed superintendent 
of the Indiana Boys School in Plainfield, Indiana, in 
1933. He served in that capacity from 1933 to 1945. 
For ten years prior to his appointment as superin- 
tendent, he had served as staff dentist at the school. 

For two years Dr. Dill was president of the Na- 
tional Association of Training Schools and fo: five 
years was secretary-treasurer of that organization. He 


has served on several national committees of the 
Children’s Bureau. In 1945 his services were em- 
ployed by Missouri to conduct a survey and make 
recommendations for changes in the training program 
for youth in that state. Earlier he had worked with 
a survey committee from Ohio State University in 
planning a program for the children’s institutions in 
Ohio. 

Dr. Dill is a veteran of World War I and a member 
of the Methodist Church, American Legion, Masonic 
Lodge, Psi Omega Fraternity and Omicron Kappa 
Upsilon, honorary dental fraternity. He is married 
and has a son and a daughter. 


MONTANA—MR. NELS C. BRIGGS 


r. Briccs, the new administrator of the Montana 
Department of Public Welfare, is no new-comer 
to the field of public welfare work. He served four- 
teen years as a member of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Valley County and as such was a mem- 
ber of the county welfare board. Because of his 
genuine interest in the public welfare program and 
the outstanding record he has made as a county com- 
missioner, Mr. Briggs was appointed by Governor 
John W. Bonner to head the state welfare depart- 
ment. His term of office started April 15. 

Mr. Briggs came to Montana in 1911 from North 
Dakota. He engaged in farming until 1932. He was 
first elected county commissioner in 1934 and held 
that post continuously to the time of his appointment 
as state administrator. He is an aviation enthusiast 
and has served as a member of the State Aeronau- 
tics Commission since it was formed four years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Briggs have three married children 
and two grandchildren. 


UTAH—DR. A. C. LAMBERT 


r. Lampert brings a wealth of experience and 

knowledge as chairman of the State Public Wel- 
fare Commission. This is a full time, three person 
administrative board. He was appointed as the non- 
partisan member of the Commission in March. 

He was born in the small agricultural community 
of Kamas, Utah. He attended Ricks College, Idaho, 
and obtained his B.S. degree from Brigham Young 
University. Later he secured his M.S. degree from the 
same institution and his doctorate from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Lambert was superintendent of the Fremont 
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County Schools, Idaho, and since has held the fol- 
lowing positions at Brigham Young University: In- 
structor; Principal, University High School; Assistant 
Professor, Secondary Teaching; Assistant Professor, 
Educational Administration; Professor of Educational 
Administration; Acting Dean of the Graduate School; 
and Dean of the Summer School. 

Dr. Lambert is a member of Tau Kappa Alpha; 
Phi Delta Kappa; American Association of University 
Professors; American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Fellow, Utah Academy of Science; 
Utah Council on Education; National Education As- 
sociation; and the Utah Education Association. He 
has participated in many educational surveys and had 
contributed to various journals in the educational 
field. 

The Utah Legislature created the Utah Tax Study 
Committee in 1945. This committee obtained the 
services of Dr. Lambert to make a survey of public 
welfare. Dr. Lambert carried out an exhaustive study 
and in June, 1946 completed his report Public Relief 
and Welfare in Utah. In 1947 the Tax Study Com- 
mittee was replaced by the Utah Legislative Council. 
This body was also an advisory council to the Pub- 
lic Welfare Department. Dr. Lambert was added as 
a Consultant to their staff in 1947 to continue his 
analysis of public welfare and remained in that po- 
sition until his appointment to the Public Welfare 
Commission. 

Dr. Lambert’s main outdoor hobby is fishing, and 
fly-tying. He is also an expert amateur photographer. 
He is interested in all outdoor activity and sports, but 
he will drop almost anything to seek a biting fish. 


WASHINGTON—MR. RODERIC OLZENDAM 


PPOINTED by Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Wash- 
A ington as Director, Department of Social Secur- 
ity, Mr. Olzendam assumed this position in April of 
this year. 

Mr. Olzendam has been associated in business dur- 
ing the past 25 years with such enterprises as the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., of Can- 
ada, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New 
York and Weyerhaeuser Timber Company of Ta- 
coma. 

Mr. Olzendam’s industrial relations work in Can- 
ada led to his appointment as Industrial Relations 
Advisor for two years at the International Labor 
Office in Geneva, Switzerland. As Social Insurance 
Research Director of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in New York City, he was secretary of a 
commission which visited 14 European countries to 
study their social insurance systems in operation, and 


the findings of this commission were circulated widely 
in the United States, Canada, and Europe. 

While Public Relations Director for Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, he was instrumental in organiz- 
ing the “Keep Washington Green” movement, of 
which he was the state chairman for five years. He 
was one of the founders of the Tree Farm movement, 
both of which activities have now spread to some 
19 states. 

Mr. Olzendam has also been responsible for the 
revival of community advisory groups to assist in the 
welfare program by marshalling community resources. 
He hopes eventually to have advisory boards active in 
each community in each county throughout the State. 

Mr. Olzendam, long-time resident of Tacoma, has 
two married daughters and one son. His hobbies in- 
clude golf and Puget Sound sport fishing. 
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missioner of Health; Eli Ginsberg, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Miss Bell Greve, Executive 
Secretary, Cleveland Rehabilitation Center; Miss Ruth 
Hubbard, President, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Inc., Philadelphia; Miss Mary Jarrett, 
New York City. 

Dr. T. Duckett Jones, Medical Director, Helen Hay 
Whitney Foundation, New York City; Dr. Albert 
Kaiser, Health Officer, Department of Public Safety, 
Rochester, New York; Dr. Frode Jensen, Assistant 
Professor of Medicine, University of Colorado Medical 
School; Dr. A. B. C. Knudson, Chief, Physical Medi- 
cine, Rehabilitation Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, Com- 
missioner of Hospitals, New York City; Dr. William 
B. Kountz, Division of Gerontology, School of Medi- 
cine, Washington University, St. Louis; Dr. Masur; 
Dr. H. B. Mulholland, Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, University of Virginia Hospital. 

Miss Edna Nicholson, Director, Central Service 
for the Chronically Ill, Chicago; Dr. James E. Per- 
kins, Managing Director, National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, New York City; George St. J. Perrott, Chief, 
Division of Public Health Methods, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.; Miss Marian 
Randall, Executive Director, Visiting Nurse Service, 
New York City; Miss Ollie Randall, Consultant on 
Services for the Aged, Community Service Society, 
New York City; Dr. Rusk; Dr. Edward S. Stieglitz, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, 
Medical Director, National Foundation for Infantile 


Paralysis, Inc., New York City. 














State Correspondents Heport .. . 


CONNECTICUT 


Tr THE FirsT annual dinner meeting of the Con- 
A necticut School of Social Work, Frank Giliberty, 
President of the Connecticut Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation announced the establishment of a scholar- 
ship to be given by the Association. In making the 
presentation, Mr. Giliberty made the following re- 
marks: 

“The Connecticut Public Welfare Association in- 
cludes in its large membership almost every person 
in Connecticut engaged in public welfare programs. 
It is the earnest desire of our membership to improve 
the quality of the services which we offer and to 
extend the programs we administer to better meet the 
needs of the citizens of Connecticut whom we serve. 
Our interest in the School of Social Work is therefore 
both very real and very selfish for we look to it for 
direction and help in accomplishing our aims. 

“As a token of our mutuality of interest with the 
School, we are very pleased to announce tonight that 
our Executive Board has unanimously voted to ask the 
School of Social Work to accept from the CPWA 
a tuition scholarship of $125 which will be given every 
other year to a second year student who has expressed 
his intention to enter the field of public welfare serv- 
ice in Connecticut. We shall offer this scholarship 
for the first time in September of this year.” 


Miss M. Hayton, State Correspondent 
Commissioner, Greenwich Department 


of Public Welfare 


NEW JERSEY 


HE May issue of The Welfare Reporter, official 
iis of the State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, the welfare department of the 
State of New Jersey, was devoted to long range recruit- 
ment. Planned with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Personnel, the issue was directed 
to high school and college students who have not 
yet decided upon careers. It presents job possibilities 
within the Department. 

The New Jersey Department is somewhat unusual 
in that it has supervision not only of three public 
assistance programs—old age assistance, aid to the 
needy blind, and aid to dependent children—but also 
of mental hygiene, correctional and parole, and other 
programs. The Department coordinates the work of 
twenty-one institutions: eight penal and correctional 


institutions, four training schools for the mentally de- 
ficient, three mental hospitals, two homes for dis- 
abled soldiers, a home for disabled fire fighters, a 
sanatorium for persons with tuberculous diseases, a 
treatment center for emotionally disturbed children, 
and an institution for epileptic persons. 

This issue contains an article by the Department’s 
Commissioner, Sanford Bates, which summarizes the 
work of the Department, and a word profile of the 
Commissioner by the editor. Other articles were writ- 
ten by the Commissioner of the State Department of 
Education and the President of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. , 

Another section illustrated with photographs de- 
scribes typical jobs available in the Department. The 
copy-details duties, qualifications, and opportunities 
for promotion. 

The publication departed from its usual cover for- 
mat for this issue, using a full page cover cut show- 
ing a youthful couple on the steps of a building at 
Princeton University. A two page layout in the in- 
terior gives biographical sketches of several persons 
who started modestly and worked up to positions of 
importance in the Department. 


Donatp S. Benson, State Correspondent 
Editor, “The Welfare Reporter” 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 


TENNESSEE 


STATE CHILDREN’s code commission was appointed 
by Governor Gordon Browning early in July to 
study conditions in Tennessee affecting the welfare 
of children, the functions and facilities of child-caring 
agencies and institutions, juvenile delinquency and all 
laws pertaining to children. 

Mrs. Delbert Mann of Nashville, PTA and social 
work leader, was named temporary chairman of the 
twelve-member commission which was authorized by 
act of the 1949 General Assembly. An appropriation 
of $13,500 was made for expenses of the agency which 
has instructions to make a report with recommenda- 
tions to the Governor and the next general assem- 
bly. The Governor named one member and an alter- 
nate from each congressional district of the state and 
two members from the state at large. 


Mrs. ExizaseTH SCHUERMAN, State 
Correspondent, Regional Director 
State Dept. of Public Welfare 
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Mountain States Hegional Meeting 


HE FIRST REGIONAL meeting of 1949 was held on 

May 23-24 in Billings, Montana. Two hundred 

persons registered from the seven states in the 
region. With many of the state legislatures still in 
session or just having finished, there naturally was 
interest in public welfare legislation. How to do a 
better job was discussed by both administrators and 
case workers. The welfare of children received major 
attention in three sessions. 

Governor John W. Bonner of Montana welcomed 
the conference to the State. He emphasized “the plain 
fact that the community, state, and nation owe a duty 
to care for those who really need such care.” He urged 
the strengthening of OASI and unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Mayor Thomas Rowe welcomed the 
people to Billings and wished the conference the 
greatest success. 


Ristnc Costs 


HE sessions on the first day were devoted to con- 
Steer the reactions by legislatures and the gen- 
eral public to the rising costs of public assistance, what 
explanation should be given by public welfare people, 


and what are the possible solutions and alternatives. , 


In the morning session, the speaker was Howard L. 
Russell, Director of APWA. 

While the rising costs are rather easily explained, 
he said that they constitute a threat to a continued 
sound public welfare program. Public welfare is 
charged with the result caused by the failure to 
develop a complete social insurance program. He 
spoke of the dangers he saw in developing a “pension” 
program out of public assistance. This is a crucial 
year in deciding what is to be done with the OASI 
program. 

He mentioned that public welfare had been getting 
its house in order, cases are being reviewed for eligi- 
bility, administration costs are being studied in an 
effort to economze, yet all this will not hold down 
public assistance expenditures as long as the program 
is given more needs to care for than was originally 
intended. 

Discussion of this topic was continued in the after- 
noon sessions with two panel discussions and one 
round table. Under the chairmanship of Jay L. 
Roney, South Dakota state administrator, the first 
panel was asked if social insurances are the answer 
to rising public assistance costs in the area of medical 
care. The controversial subject of national compul- 
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sory health insurance received attention without any 
unanimous opinion being reached. 

The second panel dealt with the question of whether 
social insurances are the answer to rising public assist- 
ance costs in the area of subsistence care. Three panel 
members, under the leadership of Carlyle D. Onsrud, 
North Dakota state director, told of the close relation- 
ships between old age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and public assistance. The 
three programs are very closely related and the suc- 
cess or failure of the social insurances has a direct 
effect on public assistance. 

Miss Estelle Krick, executive secretary of the local 
department in Minot, North Dakota, presided over a 
round table discussion on how to improve public 
welfare administration. Four discussants from local 
and state agencies reviewed different aspects of the 
administrator’s job and how it could be done better. 

The conference delegates turned their attention on 
the second day to different but related problems. The 
round table on assistance standards, chaired by Mrs. 
Winnifred Stockman, executive secretary of the local 
agency in Fargo, North Dakota, discussed uniform 
standards. The experience of the Utah State Depart- 
ment was explained and examined. The ADC pro- 
gram is receiving considerable attention in many 
places and its successes and failures were told on a 
round table led by Bernice Green, director, Pawnee 
City, Nebraska. 


State LeEcIsLATION 


ROUND-UP oF public welfare legislation passed this 
A year by state legislatures in the region took place 
at the session chaired by Victor Carlson, Regional 
Representative, Bureau of Public Assistance, Denver, 
Colorado, One person from each state reported. Mrs. 
Ina Thorberg, director, LaMoure, North Dakota, 
presided at the round table on local services to chil- 
dren. This group discussed services to. the child in 
his own home and also when he is out of this home. 

The speaker at the luncheon meeting was A. A. 
Smick, Director, School of Social Work, Washington 
State College. He outlined some of the major prob- 
lems in the public welfare field as he saw them, then 
set broad general goals and in conclusion mentioned 
some methods of reaching these goals. 

As problems he mentioned the limited approach 
made by some public welfare people in their saying 
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West Coast Hegional Meeting 


vada, can now add that it served as host to the 

1949 meeting of the West Coast Region. The ses- 
sions were held on June 2-3. Over one hundred peo- 
ple from the six states in the area attended. 

Francis Bagley, Director, Washoe County (Reno, 
Nevada) Welfare Department, and Chairman, West 
Coast Regional Conference Committee, called the 
opening general session to order. He then intro- 
duced Carl Shelley, Secretary, Nevada Association of 
County Commissioners, who presided. 

Governor Vail Pittman of Nevada welcomed the 
conference attendants to Nevada. He spoke of public 
welfare developments in his state and that Nevada 
is now organizing a new state department with an 
advisory board of seven persons, four appointed by 
the county commissioners and three by the governor. 
The board will appoint a state welfare director. Ron- 
ald H. Born, director of the San Francisco city and 
county welfare department, and a member of the 
APWA Board of Directors, responded to the wel- 
come. 


[’ ADDITION To its other claims to fame, Reno, Ne- 


First ImMpREssIONS 


HE PRINCIPAL speaker of the morning session was 

Roderic Olzendam, Director, Washington State 
Department of Public Welfare. He talked about the 
first impressions he had gained of public welfare work 
since his recent appointment as state administrator. 
His interpretation of the welfare program was de- 
scribed by likening the voters to stockholders in a 
company, legislators to a board of directors, the state 
administrator becomes the manager, and the local 
directors are plant managers. His theme was that we 
should evaluate our programs, determine what the 
taxpayers and others really want us to do, and then 
proceed to do it in the most efficient manner. He 
ably pointed out the responsibilities that industry, 
labor, and all groups in a community have for wel- 
fare needs in that area. 

Three round tables opened the first afternoon’s pro- 
gram. William H. Leach, Director, Monterey County 
(Calif.) Welfare Department, presided at the ses- 
sion which discussed “How Much and What Kind 
of Service.” Warrington Stokes, administrator of the 
Portland, Oregon agency, led the meeting on “Or- 
ganizing the Job in a Local Welfare Office.” The 
physical setting and arrangement of the office are im- 
portant. The troubles of organization where a local 


agency has to use district offices were brought out. 
One discussant raised the question of the administrator 
accepting or fighting community attitudes if he be- 
lieves they are wrong. An active discussion touched 
on caseloads segregated by program, use of organiza- 
tional charts and manual material in staff develop- 
ment, and the role of staff in developing procedures. 

The third section turned its attention to medical 
care. Dr. Walter Bromberg was the leader of this 
group. The Washington experience under recent leg- 
islative changes provoked considerable interest. One 
out of sixteen persons in the State is now eligible 
for medical assistance, with the State spending $400,- 
000 a month for this purpose. 


SpeciaL MEETINGS 


HE LATTER HALF of the first afternoon found those 

attending the conference in four different sec- 
tions. The state administrators met, with Mrs. Her- 
mine Franke of Nevada leading the discussion. Wil- 
liam Leach of Salinas, California, presided over the 
local directors’ council meeting. 

A third section was for state field representatives. 
This was chaired by Stephen Green, Chief, Field 
Services, Illinois Public Aid Commission, and Chair- 
man of a proposed council for state field people. The 
fourth meeting was a round table under the leader- 
ship of Wallace Rounsavell, district supervisor for 
the Idaho state agency. The community resources for 
meeting unmet needs was discussed from the urban 
or metropolitan standpoint and the rural or small 
town. 

There was a social hour the evening of the first 
day. At this time those attending the conference par- 
ticipated to some extent in those activities called gam- 
bling in 47 other states but “gaming” in Nevada. 
There are confused reports as to individual profit and 
loss and since this is not an eye witness account, we 
can only summarize by saying that all present re- 
ported a wonderful time. 

Leonard Hegland, local administrator, Seattle, 
Washington, and Miss Barbara Settem, Child Wel- 
fare Consultant from Oregon, presided over the two 
sessions that opened the second day. Mr. Hegland’s 
meeting looked at the problem of standards of as- 
sistance in relation to living costs and wage levels. 
Miss Settem’s session was on the role of the public 
assistance agency in foster care and adoptive place- 
ment. It was brought out that the public agency 
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is charged by law with responsibilities in these areas 
of service and that these are serious responsibilities 
that require good personnel. 

Following these meetings, conference members had 
their choice of three round tables. George Nickel, 
Legislative Observer, California Association for So- 
cial Work, chaired an interesting meeting on public 
relations, especially in regard to legislation. It was 
brought out that public welfare departments never 
have money for public relations and that the bur- 
den of interpretation rests on each and every member 
of the agency’s staff. 

A session considering “The Range of Skills in the 
Public Welfare Job” was led by Miss Helen Allen, 
Supervisor, Special Services, San Francisco Depart- 
ment. The discussants approached this topic from 
the standpoint of a definition of the skills needed by 
the case worker and by the case supervisor. 

The lack of research or the lack of the use of re- 
search by most public welfare departments came out 
in the third round table, which was chaired by James 
Swayne, San Francisco Regional Office of the Social 
Security Administration. 


Business MEETING 


| = BUSINESS meeting was led by Mr. Bagley. How- 
ard L. Russell, Director of APWA reviewed the 
past year’s activities of the Association. A motion was 
passed that the present Regional Conference Commit- 
tee decide the time and place of the 1950 meeting and 
recommend the name of a chairman for the commit- 
tee. 

A panel discussion on “Pension Concepts in Public 
Assistance” brought the regional meeting to a climatic 
close. Mrs. Azile Aaron, Public Assistance Repre- 
sentative, Social Security Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, presided. One discussant said that “pensions” 
represent the will of the people while another pointed 
out the danger to a well balanced program of public 
welfare designed to meet the needs of all people in 
trouble if one group of people is favored. 

Although attendance was somewhat smaller than 
usual, the size of the sessions made for active par- 
ticipation and discussion, Credit for the Conference’s 
success belongs to Mr. Bagley, Chairman of the West 
Coast Conference Committee; Bill Child, chairman 
of the program committee; and the committee mem- 
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that the purpose of the program is only to provide 
assistance. We have not achieved a real standard of 


health and decency and also we have not fully estab- 
lished preventive and rehabilitative services. 

Future goals of a sound program must include 
recognition of the dignity and rights of all citizens, 
recognition of the joint responsibility of federal, state, 
and local governments for the development of a 
positive program to guard the welfare of all citizens, 
and recognition of the responsibility of incorporating 
professional services into the program. 

At the following business meeting, Howard L. 
Russell, Director, APWA, reviewed the activities of 
the Association during the past year. Those present 
selected South Dakota as the site for the 1950 regional’ 
meeting and elected Jay L. Roney, state director in 
that state, as chairman of the Regional Conference 
Committee for next year. 

The final sessions included one round table and 
five group meetings. Under the chairmanship of I. E. 
Larson, a field representative of the South Dakota 
state department, those present at the round table 
discussed the problem of working with increasing 
caseloads. The resulting problems were reviewed 
together with sources of help that case workers might 
seek, and ways that could be used to improve the 
situation. 


Group MEETINGS 


ARLYLE D. Onsrup of North Dakota led the special 
C group meeting for state administrators while 
Vard Gray, Colorado Springs, Colorado, presided over 


_a similar session of local directors. Other special group 


meetings were for board members, child welfare per- 
sonnel, and state field representatives. Mrs. Dorothy 
Cassutt, Director of Child Welfare in Montana led 
the child welfare group. Stephen Green, in charge 
of field services for the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion and chairman of a proposed council for field 
representatives, presided at the group meeting for 
state field people. Field reports and administrative 
reviews received attention. 

This was the first regional meeting held under the 
new plan begun this year where the program and 
meeting arrangements are the responsibility of a 
regional committee. Credit for the success of this 
meeting belongs to Helen M. Barke, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Public Assistance, Montana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and chairman of the Re- 
gional Conference Committee, and the seventeen 
members of her Committee. They deserve congratu- 
lations for a wonderful job. John A. Laitinen, local 
director at Billings, handled the local arrangements 
and also deserves a note of thanks for a job well done. 
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News and Notes 





W. S. Terry, Jr.. Merrr Awarp 


OLLOWING THE tragic death of Mr. Terry, who was 

President of APWA and Commissioner, Lou- 
isiana Department of Public Welfare at that time, 
the Board of Directors of APWA in October, 1948, 
voted to establish a merit award in his honor. This 
is known as the W. S. Terry, Jr., Merit Award and 
is to be presented each year to a member for out- 
standing service. 

The recipient of the first award was Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. The 
award was bestowed on her at the Annual Dinner 
on December 10th of the Round Table Conference. 

The Board of Directors plans to make a similar 
award this year. President Joseph E. Baldwin has 
appointed the following committee to make recom- 
mendations to the Board: Robert P. Wray, Deputy 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance, chairman of the committee; Mary Lewis, 
State Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, Kentucky 
Department of Economic Security; and Richard Gil- 
martin, Commissioner, Suffolk County Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Bay Shore, Long Island, New York. 

Persons desiring to nominate a member for the 
award are requested to write directly to Mr. Wray. 
An explanatory letter should accompany the statement 
as to why you believe this person should receive the 
award. The Committee is anxious to have the sug- 
gestions of public welfare people and to have your 
opinion regarding the person to be selected. 


Rounp Taste Procram Apvisory CoMMITTEE 


ECAUSE MUCH of the work of program planning 
B for the annual Round Table Conference, which 
is being held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
December 1-3, must be done during the summer 
months and because the Association will be short 
staffed during this period, the Board of Directors 
decided to create a special advisory committee. Its 
purpose will be to assist in the planning of the pro- 
gram for this year’s meeting. 

Fred DelliQuadri, Superintendent, Division of 
Child Welfare, Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
has accepted the invitation of President Joseph E. 
Baldwin to serve as chairman. Asked to assist him 
on the committee are the chairmen of the two national 
councils, Neil Vandemoer, Nebraska State Adminis- 


trator and William P. Sailer, Executive Director of the 
Philadelphia County Agency. In addition to these 
two, invitations have been extended to Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Social Security Administrator; Wayne Vasey, 
Director, School of Social Work, Iowa State Uni- 
versity; and Stephen Green, Chief, Field Services Di- 
vision, Illinois Public Aid Commission. 

It would be a real help to this committee and the 
staff if all members of APWA and others interested 
in public welfare would send in suggestions concern- 
ing topjcs they would like to have discussed as well 
as proposed program participants. Please send the 
suggestions to the Chicago office. 


Josep L. Moss Honorep 


HE JUNE IssuE of Our Common Welfare, published 
Tyointly by the Community Fund of Chicago and 
the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, pays 
honor to Joseph L. Moss, Director, Cook County 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Chicago. His picture is 
featured on the cover page of the magazine and the 
leading article of the issue describes Mr. Moss’s life- 
time of public service. 

He was the Bureau’s first director when it was or- 
ganized in 1926 and has held the same post for twenty- 
three years. This recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ice to Chicago and to public welfare is richly deserved. 


Your INvEsTMENT CERTIFICATE 


NE OF THE most unusual and effective annual re- 
( ports we have seen is the one issued by the Fulton 
County Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Their annual report for 1948 is issued in the 
form of a stock certificate. Sixteen dividend coupons 
are attached. These describe the dividends accru- 
ing to you if you are a citizen of Atlanta. Each 
coupon describes one of the different services of the 
agency. 

Wellborn R. Ellis, Administrator of the Depart- 
ment at the time the report was issued, and his staff 
have certainly issued a distinctive and effective annual 
report. 


Case Supervisor’s Jos 


DMINISTRATORS, Case supervisors, and staff people 
A will be interested in a recent report published by 
the Nassau County Department of Public Welfare, 
Mineota, New York, entitled Report of the Commit- 
tee to Study the Job of Case Supervisors. Edwin W. 
Wallace, Commissioner, and the staff committee that 
made the study have issued a pamphlet that deserves 
the serious attention of all public welfare people. 

In an effort to determine how the supervisory staff 
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could function more effectively in the administration 
of public assistance within the time limitations of the 
work day, a staff committee was appointed to study 
the problem. The report explains the method of the 
study and the conclusions reached. These conclusions 
and the recommendations are well worth studying. 
This material should be of real value to persons hav- 
ing supervisory responsibilities. 


ALTMEYER REcEIvEs SurvEY AWARD 


RTHUR J. ALTMEYER, Commissioner for Social Secur- 
A ity, Federal Security Agency, received the 1949 
annual Survey Award at this year’s National Con- 
ference of Social Work. This award honored a man 
who has made an outstanding contribution of social 
security and is one of the foremost public welfare 
leaders in the United States and the World. 

The citation which accompanied the award men- 
tioned Mr. Altmeyer’s pioneering in the social se- 
curity program of this country, his able and con- 
structive administration of that program, his develop- 
ment of the International Refugee Organization and 
his participation in various activities of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Altmeyer is a member of the APWA Board 
of Directors. We feel that the Survey Award Com- 
mittee chose wisely and well in selecting Mr. Alt- 
meyer for this year’s award. 


Aw OutstTANDING REPORT 


prs EFFECTIVE use of pictures, sample case sto- 
ries, and eye-pleasing format, the 1948 annual re- 
port of the Orleans Parish Department of Public 
Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana, tells the story of 
the people served by the agency. 

As the title Inside DWP suggests, the report opens 
the door to the agency so that the citizens of New 
Orleans can see how their tax dollars are being spent, 
whom they are helping, and why their help is needed. 

The report tells very well the story of the taxpayers 
investment in the welfare of his fellow citizens. 
Inside DPW should help in explaining what is pub- 
lic welfare. We congratulate Lille H. Nairne, Di- 
rector, and her staff on the splendid report. 


EDUCATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


N INTERESTING report on this subject has been re- 
leased by the Florida State Welfare Board. In the 
five-year period from February 1944 to February 1949, 
a total of 27 grants were made by the state agency for 
educational scholarships. These grants were entirely 
from federal child welfare funds. 
Four of the 27 scholarships are current grants to 


persons now attending graduate schools. Of the 23 
individuals who have completed their educational 
scholarships, eleven are not now currently employed 
by the agency. The report mentions that five of these 
are potential employes at a later date when their 
home situations may permit a return to work. These 
same 23 individuals show a total service range with 
the agency, including time worked prior to their 
school attendance, of one year to thirteen years with 
an individual average working period of 5% years. 
The Florida state agency now has 68 employes who 
have some graduate training in social work. 


“Nort Breap ALONE” 


SING THE ABOVE eye-catching title, the Cuyahoga 
U County Welfare Department has issued a differ- 
ent and original annual report. John J. Schaffer, Di- 
rector of the Department, and his staff deserve sin- 
cere congratulations for an outstanding report. 

This report to the people describes the various serv- 
ices of the agency, is written in simple understand- 
able fashion and makes effective use of case stories. 
The report describes in language that the man on the 
street can understand what his county welfare depart- 
ment does. 


CuItp WELFARE AT THE CROSSROADS 


HE CHILDREN’s Bureau has issued a pamphlet un- 
der this title which is of interest not only to child 
welfare people but to all public welfare administrators 
and staff concerned with the welfare of children. This 
pamphlet, called publication No. 327, is a collection 


of three papers by Mildred Arnold, Elizabeth W. 


Deuel, and Alice Scott Nutt. We suggest that each 
state and local department of public welfare add it to 
their library. 


“Tr’s THE Way It’s WriTTEN” 


HIs TITLE describes a recent publication of the Kan- 
| pm State Department of Social Welfare to help the 
stenographic members of the staff with their work. 
The pamphlet gives special attention to the art of 
letter-writing. Suggestions are offered for those dic- 
tating as well as those taking the dictation. 

The pamphlet is really a manual of office procedure 
and should be a real help to everybody. Its use of 
cartoons and illustrations make the manual more 
readable. 


PEOPLE 


oma Kastus has been appointed by the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare as Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of the New York City office. 
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This appointment was announced several weeks ago 
by Robert T. Lansdale, Commissioner, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. Mr. Kasius had 
formerly served as regional director in New York 
City for the Social Security Administration and had 
recently been director of studies for the New York 
Legislature’s Special Committee on Social Welfare. 

J. Donald Kingsley, Assistant Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Administration, was elected on July 9th 
as Director General of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Mr. Kingsley succeeds William Tuck. 
Mr. Kingsley began his new duties on July 31st. 

Lee C. Dowling was appointed in June as executive 
director of the New York State Youth Commission. 
Mr. Dowling was formerly a deputy commissioner 
with the New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare in charge of the New York City office. Chairman 
of the State Youth Commission is Robert T. Lans- 
dale, Commissioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 

Melvin Glasser has been appointed as director of 
the 1950 White House Conference staff. His appoint- 
ment was recently announced by Miss Katherine Len- 
root, Chief, United States Children’s Bureau. Mr. 
Glasser will direct the program planning of the 1950 
White House Conference. He formerly was assistant 
administrator for International Activities, Foreign 
Operations, American Red Cross. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
Mice Welfare Administrators is open to local direc- 
tors of public welfare who are members of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. Since the May issue 
of Pustic Wexrare, the following administrators have 
been enrolled as Council members: 


Mr. Percy Barry, Boone, Iowa 

Miss Robbie Binion, Rayville, Louisiana 

Mr. Thomas F. Booker, Houston, Texas 

Mr. Louis A. Brossard, Rigby, Idaho 

Mr. Robert J. Bruina, Brooklyn-Richmond Boroughs, 
New York City 

Mr. Edward Y. Burns, Farmerville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Ruth Caldwell, Antlers, Oklahoma 

Miss Hettie L. Carlock, El Paso, Texas 

Mrs. Clara Chancey, Chickasha, Oklahoma 

Miss Virginia Clinton, Centreville, Alabama 

Mr. Stewart J. Coats, Watkins Glen, New York 

Mrs. Grace Coffeen, Sheridan, Wyoming 

Mrs. Irma Conn, New London, Missouri 

Mrs. Victor O. Cook, Corpus Christi, Texas 

Mrs. Daisy L. Cottrell, Marietta, Oklahoma 

Miss Maurine A. Currin, Greenville, Texas 

Miss Hazel Curtis, Grangeville, Idaho 

Mrs. Lynne H. Darby, Charleston, Mississippi 

Mrs. Bess C. de Berry, Brownwood, Texas 

Mrs. Marie E. Detty, Lawton, Oklahoma 

Mr. James R. Farmer, Texarkana, Texas 

Miss Maye Dugger, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Alice M. Farlin, Hamilton, Montana 


Mrs. Lottie H. Furr, Aberdeen, Mississippi 

Mrs. Barbara H. Gaumer, Salmon, Idaho 

Mrs. Hattie Gilchrist, Cordell, Oklahoma 

Mr. Sumner §S. Gill, Eaton, New York 

Mr. E. T. Grimes, Georgetown, Texas 

Mrs. Ruby L. Haney, Booneville, Mississippi 

Mr. Floyd Hardin, Idabel, Oklahoma 

Mr. Ludwig R. Harvatin, Honesdale, Pennsylvania 

Mr. F. Roger Headley, Foley, Minnesota 

Mr. Thomas L. Healer, Lubbock, Texas 

Mrs. Nannie Herndon, Buffalo, Oklahoma 

Mr. Henry D. Hess, Montpelier, Idaho 

Mrs. Alma Holt, Arnett, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Gwendolyn Howser, Lafayette, Tennessee 

Mr. Alan H. Ihms, Loup City, Nebraska 

Mr. J. H. Jones, Polson, Montana 

Mrs. Mary Jordan, Carthage, Tennessee 

Miss Catherine Kannapel, Newton, Kansas 

Mr. Jack E. Keith, Waco, Texas 

Mrs. Mamie Kirchner, Waurika, Oklahoma 

Mr. Roland E. Kussow, Ellensburg, Washington 

Mrs. Mabel Langford, Greenville, Alabama 

Mr. Wiley W. Loughmiller, Athens, Texas 

Miss Clio Lovin, Decatur, Alabama 

Mr. O. Fred McKaskle, Durant, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Cornelia B. Mitchell, Corinth, Mississippi 

Miss Dorothy E. Mood, Greenville, Texas 

Mr. William A. Moore, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

Mr. Elmore Morton, Payette, Idaho 

Mr. J. Russell Myers, Weiser, Idaho 

Mrs. Ruth Nunnally, Crockett, Texas 

Mrs. Genevieve S. Oneth, El] Reno, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Flora Parson, Emmett, Idaho 

Mr. C. C. Peeks, Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mr. L. R. Peterson, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Mr. Michael M. Rappaport, Bronx-Queen’s Boroughs, 
New York City 

Mr. Paul V. Reed, Fort Worth, Texas 

Mr. Herbert H. Rummel, Manhattan Borough, New York City 

Mr. Nolan H. Schulze, San Marcos, Texas 

Mrs. Winston Sherwood, Colorado City, Texas 

Mrs. Virgie Sigmund, Seguin, Texas 

Mrs. Bertha D. Smith, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Mrs. Helen C. Smith, Tishomingo, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Jessye P. Smith, Butler, Alabama 

Mrs. Margaret Spalding, Bowling Green, Missouri 

Mrs. Beth Stalker, Caldwell, Idaho 

Mrs. Marjorie Steere, Boonville, Missouri 

Mrs. Blanche Sterne, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mrs. Myrtle L. Stone, Oxford, Mississippi 

Mrs. Ellen M. Street, Ripley, Mississippi 

Mrs. Lillian Tomicich, Hazelhurst, Mississippi 

Mrs. Estelle Webb, Yazoo City, Mississippi 

Mrs. Doris West, Purcell, Oklahoma 

Mr. Clarence D. Wiggam, Galveston, Texas 

Mrs. Abbie T. Willis, Seymour, Texas 

Mr. Bayford O. Young, Stephenville, Texas. 





RESIDENCE 
(Continued from page 155) 

the residence requirement would reduce the assistance 
rolls by a small proportion. Even this small segment 
is an overstatement since Pennsylvania will grant 
assistance to an otherwise eligible applicant whose 
state of legal residence cannot be determined or who 
cannot be returned to his state of legal residence. 
The primary effect of an increase in residence require- 
ments would be greater headaches for the administra- 
tors and more time spent by visitors in verifying 
length of residence. The bill to raise Pennsylvania’s 
residence requirements for public assistance was never 
reported out of committee. 
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Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1949 Pusitic Wexrare Directory published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Veterans Administration (Page 23) 


Roger J. O. Cumming has been appointed Chief, Social Service 
Division, Department of Medicine and Surgery, following the 
resignation from this position of Jack H. Stipe. 

The Veterans Administration discontinued their Branch offices 
on February, 1949. The information at the bottom of page 23 
incorrectly reported that the Regional offices had been closed. 


California (Pages 37-42) 

John L. McLaughlin has been appointed Chief Administrative 
Officer replacing Walter P. Chambers. C. A. Herbage, Deputy 
Director, has resigned from this position to accept an appoint- 
ment with the Employment Stabilization Commission. No suc- 
cessor to Mr. Herbage has been appointed as of this date. 


County Director 
El Dorado Mrs. Viola Scott, Acting 
Sacramento Mrs. Mary Patterson 
Tulare Mrs. Gertrude Porterfield, Acting 


All correspondence regarding Old Age Security and Security 
for the Blind cases in the following counties should be addressed 
to the local offices of the State Department of Social Welfare. 


County Address 
El Dorado 4 Chapel Street, Placerville 
Placer 153 Sacramento Street, Aubura 
Plumas 50 Lawrence Street, Quincy 
Sacramento 1010 J. Street, Sacramento 
Yolo 601 Main Street, Woodlawn 


Yuba and Sutter 
Georgia (Pages 63-65) 


Alan Kemper is the Director, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, replacing J. M. Forrester. 
Harold Parker has been appointed Director, Fulton County De- 


partment of Public Welfare, replacing Wellborn Ellis (Pages 63 
and 65.) 


Kansas (Pages 95-99) 

The state agency should be addressed as the State Department 
of Social Welfare. Frank Long has been appointed Director. Be- 
low his name add L. S. McEachron, who has been appointed to 
the newly created position of Supervisor of Social Welfare. A. E. 
McAdam has been appointed Director, Division of Finance, Ac- 
counts and Audits, succeeding Mr. McEachron. 


427 3rd Street, Marysville 


County Director 
Crawford William E. Landon 
Geary Carl F. Dunn 
Sumner Lloyd L. Bliss 
Wilson 


Mrs. Thelma Milligan 
Mrs. Mary F. Barrows, Director of Stanton and Stevens County 


Department, was married recently. Her name is now Mrs. Mary 
F. Cross. 


Louisiana (Pages 107-108) 


Parish Director 
Acadia G. Rodney Young 
Concordia Miss Maybel Denham 
Franklin Mrs. Augusta Taliaferro 
Iberia Mrs. Betty Lane Courrege 
Lafourche Paul Beuhler 


Minnesota (Pages 131-135) 


Insert the following paragraph immediately following the para- 
graph which begins, “Routine interstate inquires—” on page 131. 
All matters pertaining to child welfare should be routed 
directly to the county welfare board concerned except that cor- 
respondence involving inter-state placement of children, un- 
married mother cases in which referral to home county is not 
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desired, and cases in which help is requested in determining the 
proper local agency, should be sent in triplicate to the Division 
of Social Welfare, Attention: Child Welfare Unit. 

The last paragraph on page 131 and all material regarding 


birth and death records on page 132 should be deleted and the * 


following material inserted. 
Records of births and deaths since 1900 are maintained by: 
Division of Vital Statistics 
State Board of Health 
State Office Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Records of births and deaths previous to 1900, as well as those 
occurring since that time, are filed with the Clerk of the District 
Court of the county in which the birth or death occurred. Appli- 
cations for certified copies of birth or death records may be sent 
to the State Division of Vital Statistics or to the Clerk of the 
District Court of the proper county. A fee of $1.00 is required 
for each certificate unless specified as needed in connection with 
service in the Armed Forces, or in the Merchant Marine, or in 
presentation of claims to the U. S. Veterans Administration. Fees 
sent to the State Division of Vital Statistics must be in the form 
of money order or postal note made payable to the State Treas- 
urer of Minnesota. 

Information from the birth record of the child born out of 
wedlock may be released only through the Director of Social 
Welfare or on order of a Minnesota District Court. Verifications 
of these births or a certified copy of the birth record may be 
obtained by writing the Division of Social Welfare, Attention: 
Child Welfare Unit, if the reason for the request is given and 
the $1.00 fee is enclosed. 


County Executive Secretary 
Cass Leo Dahm 
Lyon Mrs. Margaret B. Stevens 


New Mexico (Page 173) 


County Director 
Lea Mrs. Freddye K. Hudnall 
Otero Mrs. Gertrude G. Dodds 


New York (Page 175) 


Lee C. Dowling has been appointed executive director of the 
State Youth Commission. Peter Kasius has been named deputy 
commissioner in charge of the New York City office of the State 
Department of Social Welfare. 


- Ohio 


Dr. Lillian Marks has been appointed Medical Director, 
Crippled Children’s Services, replacing Dr. Susan Souther. Re- 
move the name of William H. Hartsough as Administrative As- 
sistant, Public Assistance (Page 195). 

The address of the Mahoning County Welfare Department, 
Youngstown, has been changed from 108 W. Commerce Street 
to 115 East Federal Street, 4th floor, Leedy Building. 


Pennsylvania 


Responsibility for services for juvenile delinquents (S.J.D.) 
belongs to the Bureau of Community Work and not the Bureau 
of Corrections as shown on page 213. 

The new address of the Montgomery County Board of Assist- 
ance, Norristown, is 508 W. Marshall Street (Page 216). 

W. Howard Clark, Senior Supervisor is in charge of the 
Washington County Board of Assistance, replacing John E. Cary, 
deceased (Page 218). 


South Dakota (Page 227) 


The name of the state agency has been changed to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Utah (Page 245) 


Dr. A. C. Lambert is now Chairman of the Commission, re- 
placing Philo T. Farnsworth. Mr. Farnsworth remains as a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 


Alaska (Page 279) 


Henry A. Harmon has been appointed Director, Department of ° 
Public Welfare, replacing Russell G. Maynard. 











